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THE OBSCURANTIST DESIGN IN SAINT AUGUSTINE'S RHETORIC ° 


*hetorical theorv and rractice in tte ancient world embraced rrincirles 
suprorting oth directness and subtlety in sneech corrosition. ‘he stvlistic 
‘edreue’ of antness banded £6 mediate the seerine conflict between other vibeume of 
clerity and elaboration, an? to confirm a blend of exnositorv and obscurantist 
rhetoric. The classical mind's liheralitv--as illustrated by classical. allowances 
fot rhetorical ohscurantism--posee a narticularilv knotty vroblem for gaseaninp 
homiletic develonment durine the fourth-centurv debate over the Christianization of 
paean rhetoric. "ow could Christian exemplars of a classicallv liberal éaSeatleac. 
for exarrle, advocate intentionally obscure stvle in expressine Christian dopna? 
More specifically, an accurate assessment of Saint Aueustine'’s rlace in the history 
of rhetoric should include anrraisal of his stance on the utility of ohscurantism in 
Christian nreachine. 

Classical nersnect’.ves on obscurantism stressed a rational. situatsonally 
deterrired orrosition to simnlistic notions of claritv. Aurustine's homiletic 
frersrectives included a rationale for Christian obscurentism as a protective device 
for the bodv of faith. Aurustine also arpued for adjustments in the simple clarity 


of doctrinal exnosition tased on-needs nresented hv the audience and situation. 


‘ Aupustine carefullv planned each of his sermons and rostnoned sermonizine if he had 


not ‘thourht it out beforehand’ (sermo 225.1). Given his eytensive traininp and 
conscious prevaration. the acotdentet occurrence of classically anproved methods 

for obscurins rhetoric seems unlikelv. /upustine desioned his »opular sermons for 
the ebiectaseat of relatively small bits of dorma at any one time. The unlearned 
maiozity of his conererations vere exposed to restricted exnositions of doctrine 
which the Bishop of {"Lono could reneat and illustrate thorouph]v. The relative con- 
plexity of Augustine's rhetoric insured exhaustive exnlanations of the faith while 
retainine the interest and admiration of more conhisticated listeners who vould 


apnreciate Aucustine'’s disvlav of elepant stvle. The correlation of his rodels for 
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Christian preaching with classical papan rhetoric, even with such a compromising 


principle as obscurantism, does not derogate Aupustine's accomplishments. Rather,’ 
the comparisor is flattering and places Aupustine's homiletic feats in a context of 
the most hiphly erudite persnectives on public cormunication available at the time. 
This essay examines Aurustine's obscurantist preferences in popular preaching. 
(as distinguished from his episconal instructions to other lace) toward specifying 
one of the classical influences on Christian rhetorical stratepvy. In Section I, the 
essay compares Aupustine's theoretical approval of homiletic obscurantism with 
allied. claseical perspectives by (a) outlininp the summary of classical obscurantist 


theory provided by three Hellenistic rhetoricians, and (bt) surveying Augustinian 


tracts intimately related to his rhetorical theory. In Section II, the essay then © 


illustrates classically approved methods of obscurantist diction, composition, and 
brevity in Aupustine's homiletic models for the major liturgical feasts of Western 
Christianity. The Conclusion addresses the critical advantages of recopnizinp an 


obscurantist “compromise” in early Christian rhetoric. 
I. Obscurantist Theory . : 


An examination of Aupustine's theoretical repard for obscurantism necessarily 
begins with his recognition of the ‘very preat fecundity” in scriptural obscurity: 
the fertility of these texts could be appreciated onlv with "useful and healthy 
labor."! Most of the labor involved accurate analysis and understanding of the 
verbal sipns in scriptural lanpuage.? Because ancient Fucharistic celebrations for 
catechumens (adult students of Christianity) ended with the homily (an explanation 
of the liturgical readings from scripture), the preacher's transmission of biblical 
Truth represented a vital and difficult task. The neo-PJatonic psycholopy of 
Plotinus (A.D. 205-26°/70), in which Aupustine found encourargement for "the connec- 
tion between the visitie and the unvisible, between an inexpressible inner world 


and its meaninpful articulation in the outside vorld,"3 enhanced Aucustine's repard 
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for obscurantism: "(\]Jhat Plotinus had struerled to convey to a select classroom in 


Rome, the Christians of Kippo and Carthage could hear any Sunday in the sermons of 
Aupustine.'"4 | 
Augustine's obscurantism drew nourishment from his extensive training in 
rhetoric. In Books Two throuph Five of his Confessions, Aupustine related his 
liberal arts education at Tapaste, Madaura, and Carthare. We also related his 
professional accomplishments as a reader of rhetoric at Carthape, ome, and “ilan. 
Augustine turned to Christianity in 336 and devoted his professional skills to a 
Church confrontinp theolorical attacks from 'anichaeans, Pelapians, Priscillianists, 
* and Donatists. Since heretics often applied strictly lorical areuments to the 
rejection of cecieetan aneak:, many churchmen considered resorting to a narrow fide- 
ism and rejecting any finely polished intellectualism altopether in fending off the 
heretical assaults. Jerome's sentiment that "it is better to have a just 
unlearnedness than an evil wisdom" summarized the most conservative Christian view- 
point, even though Jerome himself seemed to feel more ambivalently toward. the 
issue.” Far from rejecting sophisticated rhetoric and papan traditions of learning 
outripht--a caution evident in his tactful avoidance of "scornful invective” while 
debating focsivey's tract Acainst the Christians® --Aupustine rejected apologetics 
which did not blend Christian faith and pagan learning. Outler paraphrases 
Aucustine's favored maxim, credo ut intellicam ("I believe to understand") "If 
faith is primary. then the quest for understanding becomes a lepitimate 
enterprise. . .. Thus, paran literature, philosonhy, and history can be trans- 
valued and conserved, provided only that they abandon everv claim to ultinacy."” 
Aupustine transvalued and conserved pavan norms of rhetoric which had been 
canonized in Roman rhetorical education since the second-century reipns of Hadrian 
and the Antonine emnerors. The rhetorical commentaries of three Creek critics, 


Demetrius, Pionysius of !alicarnassus, and Lonpinus, summarized several centuries 


i) 


- 


of develonments in stvlistic norms. ® The consensus of the three critics--exnressed 
by Dionysius in On Literarv Composition. ™ Lysias, Om Demosthenes, ™ Thucydides, 
Letter to Pormneius, and Second Letter to ‘mmaeus, and by Loneinus in On the Sublime-- 
presumed the rational and erotional utility of obscurantist rhetoric especially when 
aprlied to four situatiots cormonly recoenized by rhetoricians from Aristotle to 
QOuintilian: (a) obscurity may be needed to rain the audience's admiration for one's 
style: (b) obscurity mav corrensate for flaws in the content of one’s messape: 

{c) okscurity ray minimize serious mistal:es in adartine to specific audiences: 

(d) obscurity. may elicit an audience's synnathy hv affectine emotion. ? 

Throurhout his ministrv Aueustine cornrosed several tracts which torether 
illuminate the Fishor of Finpo’s nersnective on obscurantism in teaching and preach-: 
ing: De magistro (c. 38°).!9 De libero arbitrio (comrleted by 395),!! ne | 
catechizancis rudibus (c. £no) ,12 Ne trinitate (c. 41¢),13 and De doctrina christiana 
(completed by 427).14 Aupustine viewed rhetorical obscurantism as inevitable as 
well as rationally and emotionally useful. Since “human sneech is confined 
within.. . . narrow limits when we wish to express the ineffable’ (Trin. 7. 1. 2), 
less than exact words occasionally become useful so that men 'mav srealk in some way 
atout that which we cannot fully express in anv wav" (Trin. 7. 4. 7). “Those who po 
astray in the investieation” of nrofound truths must te foreiven (Trin. 2. preface), 
especially because ‘words merely stimulate a nan to learn rather than fully reveal- 
ine truths (C‘ap. 14. 4%). Aurustine also nrerceived divine aonrova) of rhetorical 
models in 'otscure and difficult’ scrirtural tevts (Trin. 15. ©. 16)’ such rhetoric 
of fered “enticenents, as it were, for children’ (Trin. 1. 1. 2). Seriptural stvle 
supgested 8 reneral precert to Aurustine: I am convinced that this entire matter 
was ordained by God to reduce men's rride throuch vork an? to humble our om minds 
which usually disdain that which they have learned easilv" (Noct. Christ. 2. €). 


Aueustine founded the rrecert toth on his theory of siens--[T]he more a thing is 
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Imown, but not fullv Inorn, the more the mind desires to know the rest" 


(Trin. 19. 1. 2)--and on his concert of free trill--"[SJo lone as a man prefers to 
pursue whatever is easier for his weal:ened condition to endure, the more he is 
encompassed in darkness" (Lih. Arb. 2. 16. 43). Often repeating St. Pauls sentiment 
in his First Letter to the Corinthians that ‘I see now throuph a mirror in an 
obscure manner,’ dusuarine emphasized that revelations and beliefs were at least 
partially efficacious hecause the reasons hehind them were ‘hidden’ (Roct. Christ. 2 


2. 7: Lib. Arb. 1. 2. 5). The obscurantism of biblical authors, for exarnle, 


executed a divine plan ‘to benefit our intellects” and to “lead us from this wicked 
world to a holy one” (Foct. Christ. 4.6). 

Augustine recognized an immediate homiletic advantare in Christian 
otscurantisn related to apoloretics. As demonstrated in his use of ‘obscurity’ to 
repel heretics' sophistry (Trin. 5. 4. 7),. Aueustine sugeested that rhetorical 
form mipht nartially conceal the rreaclier's messare for purnoses of doctrinal 
nreservation and protection. Aueustine exnounded at lenrth the perversity of 
‘flesh’ (Doct. Christ. 1. passim). He explained with equal care that his chief aim 
in writing on catechetics vas “to bring it about that one may take pleasure in 
catechizine (Catech. Pud. 2. 4). Preachine, after all, seeks to accomodate ears 
of flesh’ and, althouvth the preacher attaches sounds to his thouphts in order to 
penetrate men’s ears, the thoucht is not chanced to the same sound and “does not 
suffer anv deterioration’ (Noct. Christ. 1. 13). Rhetorical obscurantism, a napan 
fevice, Preserves and protects doctrine while still anpealine to perversely human 
ears. The nreacher may justifiably render truth more discernible, thourh not any 
clearer (Trin. 11. 1. 1), ty castine his words ‘in the usual way of thinps that con- 
front our eaze’ (Lik. Arb. 2. 11. 39). Aupustine compared the nrotective arts of 


preachers with those of phvsicians. indicatine that the rhetorical form a nreacher 


s 


eives to truth compares favorably with the “heauty’ which may accomnany ‘the 


utility’ of a skillfully applied bandage (Roct. Christ. 1. 14). 


Augustine specified several reasons for obscurantism which relate closely to 


the classical consensus on apt situations for such rhetoric. 

(a) The ancients felt that obscurantist devices mipht elicit adriration for 
one's style. Aucustine preached in an extemporaneous manner and consciously used ::.. 
stylistic devices "to delivht the ear of an illiterate audience."!5 Aupustine con- 
sidered that points of doctrine mipht pive pleasure if the preacher concentrated ‘on 
the manner in which they are treated” (Doct. Christ. 4, 19). Anelyzine obscurantism 


in biblical pronhecies, Aueustine concluded that the more points of doctrine could be 


concealed stylistically then the more deliehtful they become when explained’ (Doct. 
Christ. 4, 7). Admirable style did not recuire formal recoenition by the unlearned 
audience of the preacher's carefully planned devices, however’ such recoenition 
would be ‘verv difficult and ouite unusual’ (Trin. 15. 9. 15). 

(b) The ancients arreed that obscurity might compensate for deficiencies in 
the content of messares. Aupustine preached to citizens of a sophisticated empire 
“to which Christianity vas perinheral’: ‘"Amonp such men, the all-demanc 19 messavre 
of Aupustine merely suffered the fate of a river flovine into a commlex system of 
irripation. ‘!® Aueustine keenly perceived the notential deficiencies in homiletic 
instruct fons-~"that they merely intimate that we should lool. for realities 
(Mae. 11. 36)--but stressed that men should "rejoice if they but apprehend truth 
“in part, or through a mirror, or in an otscure manner" (Trin. 6. 10. 12). Aupustine 
arrpued that the preacher's use of obscurantist devices would ‘sharpen the desire for 
truth’ (Catech. Rud. 9. 13), as well as ‘exercise and... . polish’ the mind 
(Doct. Christ. 4. a). 

(c) Classical theorists otserved that okscuricy De for avoidine 


mistakes in addressinp a specific audience. The Rishon of Fippo's ‘enormous power' 


over conrrepations, "to provoke them to identify themselves completelv vith 
himself," rested on his success at intimately understandine the audiences who stood 
nearty his cathedral throne.!7° Stvlistic adaptation to differing audiences took. 
precedence in Christian instruction: “It is useful if manv men, differing in style 
but not in faith, write manv books even on the sare toftics, in order that the suktect 
itself ray reach as manv suave as nossible, to some in one wav, to others in a cif- 
ferent way” (Trin. 1. 3. 5). Aupustine believed that ohscurantist devices mipht " 
“shake off the torpor” of certain audiences (Catech. "ud. ©. 13). In akibion: : 
well-planned otfuscation could ‘spur on the zeal” of the faithful while it could 
“conceal the meaning’ from wicked auditors who riehtly should he excluded from 
relisious initiation (Poct. Christ. 4. *). 

(d) The ancients arreed that obscurity could ke esrecially helrful in 
elicitine the svmnathy of audiences. Aucustine explained scrinture to African 
audiences who shared, in seneral, 'a Maronue Jove of suktletv’ and, in particular, 


rl? Christian obscurantism 


“his ovm excitement at unravelline a difficult text. 
included tactical devices "to break down aversions” to the rospel (Noct. Christ. 

4. 3) and sAupustine cormended those exeretes who used 'a style of more sonorous and / 
neatlv-turned expression" to cain a synnathetic hearires for Christian dopma (fatech. 
Pud. §. 12). Inthe best Christian instruction, "the suprestive force of the 


sneal:er s words’ invited a syrnathetic. particinatory resnonse from the listener 


(fap. 14. 45). 
il. Obscurantist Practice 


Aucustine allie¢ hirself theoretically with the classical tradition of 
rationally planned, situationally determined obscurity tv defendine such rhetoric 


on the prounds of divine aprroval, scrirtural rodels, and salutary effects on 


Christian instruction. Aupustine's horiletic rractice, in which he tynically 
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explained “the theological, philosophical, philolopical, historical, and 
sociological implications of the subject in hand," included a necessary “blurring of 
the logical seauence of thought."!9 ‘Aupustine executed his episcopal privilege of 
preachinp frequently, often delivering two or more sermons on a single day. 29 
Sermons on the liturcical seasons comprised one major division of Augustine's 
preaching, which also included sermons on the scriptures, on the saints, and on: 
selected dopmatic and moral questions. For the purposes of this essay, Augustine's 
preaching on the Western Church's major celebrations of Christmas, Faster, and 
Pentecost illustrates the unicuely precise directions on obscurantist diction, com- 


position, and brevity cortributed by Demetrius, Pionvsius of Falicarnassus, and 


Longinus. 2! 4 
Niction 


The Greek critics prescribed diction that indicated a rhetor's desire for the 
anunial distinction produced by using troves such as metonymy and verirhrasis, 
metaphor and allerory. The use of metonymy (an tabanchoten of synonyms) and 
periphrasis (a substitution of phrases for single words) amplified one’s diction 
‘ bevond common standards of sinpladtty. The use of metaphor and allepory dipnified 
one's expression, hile often allowing for preater accuracy than did merely ' plain” 
diction. 

Aupustine stressed the preacher's need for the type of amplification and 
repetition secured through throueh the use of metynomy and periphrasis. "A manifold 
diversity of expression" is required to secure understandinp (Doct. Christ. 4. 10). 
The teachinps of heretics can be refuted more easily in vroportion to "the more out- 
lets that are open for avoiding their snares” (Trin. 1. 12. 31). Catechetical duties 
especially demand that the speaker “dwell” on important points (Catech. Rud. 3. 5); 


in the case of ‘slower minds,” the preacher must emnoloy a preater number of 
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illustrative words (Catech. Rud. %. 13). Aucustine also believed that "only hidden 
meanines, rare and difficult words, and elaborate circumlocutions” could prevent 
more highly cultured audiences from losing interest in relirious wneuctaakiny 22 

Auecustine made typical use of metonvmy in dwelline on the “pift" of Christ's 
nativitv as a “benefit,;, “inducement, and “token” (125.33).73 In sermonizine on 
Taster, dupustine rendered the ‘Devil’ syncnyrously with the [nemy' (224. 2). For 
the feast of Pentecost, "merbers" of the Church are svnonymous with sprouts of 
unity” and ‘sons of peace’ (271). Aupustine used nerirhrasis tynicallv in identify- 
ine the incarnated Christ "as one of the offspring of David (106. 3). Raptized 
Christians are amplv identified as “reborn in Christ Jesus’ (224. 1). The solemn 
liturgy of Pentecost is elahorated as a ‘solern conpregation, solemn readine. and 
solemn sermon" (26°. 1). A thorouch catalorue of Aueustine's popular homiletic style 
cites his "extensive" use of metonymy and other redundant devices in 530 nlaces,?* 
and cites his "penerous' use of verinvhrasis and other means of circumlocution in 
2493 nlaces.2° 

Augustine insisted on the ideal exevete’s mastery of metaphor and allegory 
(Toct. Christ. 3. 2%). Althouch-"no analorw drawn from visible thines to illustrate 
an invisible reality can te made to fit nerfectly (Lib. Arh. 2. 11. 32), Aupustine 
believed that carefully planned fipures could indicate the ‘abstract nattern of 
philosophical sipnificance heneath the symbolic confiruration. 7© Simultaneously 
exnlainine ard illustratine the function of fipurative diction, Aueustine observed: 
“Put eating and learnine are similar in certain ways--the verv food without which it 
is irpossible to survive must be flavored tecause of peonle's taste’ (Noct. Christ. 
4. 11).27 Aupustine presumed that preachers would study allerorical form to solve 


2P 


the ‘eipantic puzzle o* revealed truths. As an added exirency, a surprisinp 


number of potential converts were hichlv ecucaced in rhetoric and often reauired 


1] 
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"the pnvavelian of some allegory" to supplement plainer and less stimulating 
treatments of doctrine (Doct. Christ. 9. 13). 

Augustine's metaphorical treatment of Christ-made-man as "the Bread", "the 
Fountain", and several additional images pushed merely literal diction into a drab 
background (191. 1). The fieurative assessment of the "Spirit of God" as "drink and 
light" underscored Aupustinats metaphorical vision of Faster (225. 4). Augustine 
delivered a figurative view of the Pentecostal event by assipnine the roles of eyes 
ears, tongue. hands, and feet to the "members" of the Church (268. 2). Augustine's: 
allegory of the Nativity, in which "Truth" rouses man from his slumber and saves him 
from beinp lost (189. 2), as alleporical treatment of the Christian who puts off 
his personal reform as the ‘crow’ which never returned to Noah's ark (224. 4), and 
the depiction of the original Apostles as "the new wineskins" into which the Spirit 
poured new wine on Pentecost (267. 1) tactically blended instruction with 
entertainment. The full catalopue of Aupustine's popular preaching cites a "liberal" 


use of 1243 metaphors and allepories.2? 


Composition ‘ 


The classical critics prescribed commosition which produced a. seemingly 
sponcaneously shuffled flow of words through the use of schemes such as hyperbaton 
and parenthesis. The use of hyperbaton (an inverted order of words) and sakenitheata 
(an interruption of sentence order with explanatory remarks) added authenticity to 
one's expression by. simulatine the sincere, impassioned orator's typical disregard 
for correct grammatical seauence. The erities seemed willing to sanction a vossibly 
torturous ‘style for the theoretically elegant effect of inverted secuences. 

Aupustine's repard for inverted grammatical devices complemented his concert 
of how man discovered knowledee. Augustine analvzed ‘the act of discovery" philol- 


ogically and determined that concepts which the human mind prasos spontaneously are 


ll 


merely known, not dimcounvadi "The reason is, because we do not set out in search 
of them in order to come into them" (Trin. 10. 7. 10). True discovery and subse- 
quent true expression "is something of our own mind which we cast this way and that 
by a kind of revolvinp motion, according as we think now of this and now of that" 
(Trin. 15. 15. 25). The ancients consicered schemes of inversion and interruption 
to be penuine and natural devices: Aurustine explained that the listener "is not 
oppressed with slavery" to the preacher's artifice as lonp as the figurative style 
was sufficiently obvious (Dect. Christ. 3. 9). 

Aupustine delivered an animated, typically inverted exhortation on the 
Nativity: ‘hat human reason does not erasp faith lays hold on; and where human 
reason fails faith succeeds" (190. 2). The hyperbaton comparing newly baptized and 
matured Christians--'in them has been effected for the first time what ought to be 
strenpthened in you” (228. 1)--exemplifies stylistic ‘shuffling"”. Augustine 
described the miracle of Pentecost, when "in the tonpues of all men one man was 
speaking’ (268. 1), with equal elepance. The occurences of hyperbaton throughout 
Augustine's re preaching are "so numerous" as to indicate a stylistic norm 
rather than an exception. 2° Ausustine's parehthetical command to rejoice on 
Christmas, ‘because, not the visible sun, tut the invistble banter of the sun has 
consecrated this day on which the Virgin, a true but inviolate mother” bore the e. 
Saviour (136. iy, effecead a rather limber cadence. The question, "Nov is so great 
a Cod, God with God, the Word of Cod throuch whom all thines were made, how is Fe 
shut ur in a vorb’ (225. 2), overflows with narentheses. /upustine used 
rarenthetical stvle to exnlain Cod's motive (“because le wished it then to te a sign 
of Fis vresence’) (269, 1) in ennoverine the Anostles to sneale in toneues on 


Pentecost. Tar from heine an isolated tactic, "177 instances of parentheses 


constitute a fairly larre stylistic element in the sermons." 
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Previtv ‘ 


The classical critics’ directions on brevity seemed to counter the basically 
Peripatetic search for a 'mean" in rhetoric. The critics apreed that obscurity 
could be derived from either slishtly too much expression or too litlle, that is, 
whatever length of discourse vould oppose repularity or sheer adequacy. The clas- 
sical consensus suppested that a rhetor mirht nollify his arpument or penerally 
modify his messare by sayine a bit more or less than absolutely necessary. 

. dndtvenar npunetons practical alliance with the sdawatunl consensus on 
obscurantist brevity remains difficult because of the subjectivity involved. Tl'ow- 

! 

ever, as the ancients acreed that obscurantism could be penerated from slightly too 
much terseness or prolixity, so Aupustine recommended thet catechumens be | 
instructed both "briefly and impreesively’ in the faith (Catech. Rud. 5. %). The 
- conjunction of concise and impressive rhetoric in Augustine's recommendation 
indicates his concern that an undue emphasis on brevity, without recopnizine the 
lenrth inherent to amplification, vould hamper the preacher's efforts. Perhaps 
Aupustine's praver for personal deliverance from a ‘multitude of words’ (Trin. 15. 
2°. 51) should be interpreted as rather affected. especially considering his 
exhortation ae points.of doctrine elsewhere: “tr]he more often we one and dis- 
cuss them, then, of course, the knowledre of them will become familiar to us’ - 
(Trin. 3. preface). The many exarnles of metonyny, perinhrasis, and other circun- 
locutions in ‘upustine's sermons seem counterbalanced by equally freauent instances 
of economical metaphors .and brief, exnlanatory parentheses. Althourh -his contemno- 
raries apparently desired consistently loncver peice Big hn Rishop of Hippo than 
he was accustomed to deliver,?2 Aueustine's sense of length was evidently influenced 
by the same rational]. desien and gitietional: constedints which dictated his choices 


in diction and co:.position. 
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Conclusion 


Scholars generally apree on Augustine's “thousand years" of intellectual 
influence. 33 Murphy traces the medieval debt to Augustine in ninth through four- ~~ 
teenth-century creatises on the art of preaching. 9% Outler remarks chat Augustine 
“has played a major role in every intellectual renaissance ‘in the West since the 
time of Charlemagne."95 Arnold summarizes Augustine's influence by stating that 
"the standards of speech which Cicero set in oratory anc which Augustine set in 
Latin preaching were the rhetorical models of Europe for a thousand years after 
their own time,"36 Disagreement continues. however, about Augustine's role in the 
early Christian debate over the uses of papan rhetorical theory. Recent essays by 
Leff and Timmis refer to the basic issue of whether Aupustine's rhetoric implied a 
rejection of Second Sophistic tendencies?” --as Sullivan and baldwin -have 
suggested?® --or whether Augustine's theoretical and practical preferences 
indicated his approval of a Christian classicism--as both Murphy and Outler 
sugeest. 2? 

The congruence of classical perspectives on obscurantism and Aupustine's 
theory and practice of preaching suppests one soapinie basis for accepting a 
"“compromised’ Christian classicism. Ameringer's study of Saint John Chrysostom's 
preachinp posits "a compromise betveen Hellenism and Christianity” in early 
homiletics; 40 Canpbell's analysts of Saint Basil’s style reinforces the concept of 
a Christian compromise with classical rhetoric in' the East.? As Ellspermann 
concludes: "Not only was rhetoric a help in overcoming objections to the faith, 
but it was a positive aid in naking the truth more attractive.""2 A specific 
analysis of the obscurantist design in Saint Augustine's rhetoric leads to the con- 
clusion that Augustine's personal liz wea aalY can be interpreted partially from 
his explicit debt to sagedaciae’ deueionnedte in classical erammar. Following the 


; 
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recommendation for such a critical persvective by Marrou, "3 this essay concludes 
that prammatical artifacts accurately identify Augustine's vital rhetorical : 
concerns. The consciously articulated, freauently annolied obscurantism in his 
rhetoric identifies Aucustine's concern for a tactical union of orthodox relipious 
invention iwth classical elocution. The union anticipated problems in adaptine 


“glad tidings” to diverse audiences which included partisans, students, and critics 


of Christianity. 
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